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HMiscellancous Entellinence. 


PREDESTIN ATION AND ELECTION. 
(Concluded from page 483.) 


‘In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, 





i i rding to the p him | 
being predestinated accordi o the purpose of him | own impotency, ov reply against God—or which is 


who °worketh all things after the council of his own 
will.----EPHESIANS, i. 2. 


If. I have now considered the Scripture evi- 
dence of universal predestination. Revelation, | 
I think, has furnished a more emphatic testi- 
mony of the predestination of MAN’s MORAL 
CHARACTER and FUTURE CONDITION. IT mean 
what is generally styled “ Election.” 

1. Personat Execrion, is trferrible from 
the Scripture doctrines of depravity aud regen- 
eration. 

We are informed by holy writ, that man by 
his fall, is desperately apostate. [le is inilex- 
ibly alienated frer Giod, and obstinately attach- 
ed to sin; aud, left to himself, will surely siu on 
and perish, Why tien are not all our father’s 
in the pit? Surely not one of them lias landed 

heaven by virtue of a serious resolution to 
start for glory, formed in his unassisted de ‘prav- 
ity. Else that man was not entively depraved. 
There did dwell in his flesh one © ood thing.” 


If, on the contrary, absolute corruption iaplies | 
jig to his merey he 


such an incorrigible aversion to holiness as will 
never earnestly seek it, then God, of his owu 
good pleasure, must have resolved to turu tle 
man that is turned, Aud what now is this, but 
personal election ? 





It will be seen ia the following extracts that the 
writer proves the doctrine of Election, by the happy 
manner in which he bas arranged his quotations from 
the word of God, and we cannot see how any believ- 
er iu the Bible, We must either 
submitto these humbling truths and acknowledge our 


can get aside of it. 


infinitely worse, we must make a new Translation of 
the Bible as olhers have done, to suit their own contract- 


ed views. 





| regeneration, 


y’ ° . - . . . 
lhe doctrine of regeneration is also indirectly | 


conclusive of personal election, “* Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God:” And God himsell’ is the alone author 
of regeneration. None, then, ever 
generated, except those whom he desigas to re- 
generate. And [ apprehend that his designs 
are of his own forming. 
own good pleasure, God 
whom he saves. 
saves, and is the sovereign act of God. Now 
suppose a tan were to elect himsell wiost de- 
cidedly, but God did not choose to reyenerate— 
What becomes of that man? Saving election 
is SY God, then, and not by man. 

» Let us pass now to the more direct Serip- 
ture proof of this doctrine. I shall endeavor, 
however, so to arrange the texts, th: ih you way 
be more fully satisfied, first, of the original aud 
Sovereign choice —secondly, of indivr duals, 
thirdly, to salvution. 


chooses every mat 


will be re- | 


Cousequently, of his | 


Regeneration is the act that | 


All men are equally dead in sin, and were li- 
able to have remained so. I beg you to ob- 
serve, in the first Scriptures I shall present to 
your notice, that the separation of Christians 
frou sin amd the world, begins by God’s first 
coming to them in the way of sovereign and 
gracious choice. “God who is rich in merey, 
fur the great love wherewith he hath loved us, 
even when dead in sin, hath quickened us togeth- 
er iu Cliist. For by grace are yes saved, thro’ 
tauith, and (hat not of yourselves, it is the ‘gift of 
God.” (Uph. 2. 4.) “For we ourselves were 
sutmeiiiies foolish, disobedient, deceived, serv- 
ing divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and cuvy, hateful, and hating one another; but 
aftcr thal the kinduess and love of God our Sa- 
viour toward man appeared, not by works of 
righteousness Whieh we have done, but accord- 
saved us, by the washing of 
and the renewing of the Holy 
Giost, which he shed on us through Jesus 
Clvist our Saviour.” (Tit. iii, 3, 4,5, 6.) Ob- 
serve still further, whether the Scriptures do 
Hot teach that God’s gracious choice commen- 
ces mian’s deliverance. “ Ye have not chosen 
me, but bhave ehosen you.” “* We love him, 
because lie first loved us.” (L John 4. 19.) “ All 
that the Pather hath given me shall come to 
mie.” (Johu 9. 37.) *.No man can come to me, 
erxcent tue rather draw him.” (John o. 4 1.) 
Beud a eloser attention to the following pas- 
suave. “Who hath saved us, and called us with 
atholy calling, not ae cording r to our works, but 
nee ording rty lis purpose and grace, which was 
viven us in Christ Jesus, before the world be- 
ean.” (2 ‘Tim. 1. 9.) My brethren, is there not 
“salvation” here, aud of individuals, and was it 
pot eftucted * according to Gods ‘own purpose,’ 
‘in Jesus Christ, before the 


and gracious choice, 
world bezan 2” 
Suffer use now to direct your attention still 
o the three coustituents of election, but some- 
| What more particularly to the object of choice, 
viz: Whether 
eluse of a parable 1a which the 


nations or tndividuals. At the 
Suviour an- 
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swers an objection to the Gospel, he says, “ Ma- 
ny are called, but few are chosen.” (Matt. 20. 
16.) How plain is the meaning of this verse! 
The Jewish nation have the privileges of the 
Gospel, but few of them are elected to salva- 
tion. The obvious meaning of the word “few,” 
and its antithesis, with “many,” indisputably 
proves that it cannot mean either a nation or an 
abstract character. It must then mean tndivid- 
uals. By force of the second antithesis, be- 
tween “called” and “ chosen,” it is universally 
conceded that the ‘few’ become Christians.— 
Ilere, then, we have strong hold upon two of 
the three points in Election, viz: the svlvation 
of individuals. And as to the third, when it is 
said that “few are chosen,” by whom is the acl 
performed? Do they that “are called” perform 
the act of calling?) With what face then, can 
it be said, that they who “are chosen,” come of 
themselves, without an electing act on the part of 
God? These are the words of the Lord Jesus, 
my Brethren, and if we can escape from the 
doctrine, and are not constrained, by this lan- 

wage, to admit the three ideas in election, viz. 
andividuals, chosen, to salvation, there is then no 
certainty in the Bible, and God las no definite 
standard of doctrine upon earth. That prinei- 
ple of interpretation, which may thus destroy 
the palpable force of simple and striking words, 
safely shelters all heresy, I proceed to adduce 
further proof from the words of the Saviour, 
and you will still remark, that individuals, and 
not nations, nor attributes, are the object of 
election. “I have chosen you out of the worid, 
therefore the world hateth you.” (tohn 15. 19.) 
“I have chosen you and ordained you, that you 
should go and bring forth frnit.” (Jolin 15. 16.) 
“I speak not of you all, LE know whom I have 
chosen ; but that the Scripture migiit be fulfill- 
ed, he that eateth with me shall lift up his hand 
against me.” (John 13. Ie.) “For the eleel’s 
sake, whom 1 have choscn, those days shall 
be shortened.” (Mark 13.20.) ‘That individu- 


they have “ faith, bowels of mercies, kindness.” 
&e. John “loves them,” Paul “endures all 
things for them,” God “ justities” and “ aven. 
ges” them, false prophets cannot “ seduce” them 
and Jesus is coming “in the clouds of Heayen, 
to gather them.” Tt was common then, in the 
days of the Saviour, to call Christians “ elect” 
How inspired men could call them so, if they 
were not elected, *twere hard to say. 

In the remaining texts [ shall quote, you wil] 
still accumulate proofs of the eternal choice of 
individuals; I beg you, however, more particu- 
larly to observe the third idea of our doctrine 
viz. that they are elected to salvation. “ And 
when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, 
and glorified the word of the Lord, and as ma- 
ny of them as were ordained unto eternal life, 
| believed.” (Acts 13. 48.) Who thatis not in- 
| vested with authority to repeal or pervert the 
preceding or succeeding Scripture, can escape 
from election? “ Elect according to the fore- 
| knowledge of God the Father, through sanetifi- 
‘eation of the spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus.” (1 Pet. 1.2.) Who 
can count God’s eternal election, of individuals 
to salvation, when he calmly reads these words, 
“God hath from the beginning, chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification ef the Spirit 
and belief of the truth.” (2 Thess. 2. 13.) 

* And we know that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose. 
Mor whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate 
to be conformed to the imave of his Son, that 
he might be the first born among many breth- 
ren; moreover, whom he did predestinale, them 
he also called; and whom lhe ealled, them he 
also justified ; and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.” Tlis argument here commen- 
ces and concludes the chapter. [request you 
to remark, that there is not a word in the chap- 








ter which suggests the thought of nations, or 
the Gentile world. On the contrary, he is 


als are here chosen, is obvious from the fret, i speaking of “them that love God,” and observe 
that in the first three passages he is addressing |} how naturally he falls upon the synonymous 
his disciples, and in the fourth a very small) phrase, “the ealled according to his purpose.” 
remnant of the inhabitants of Jerusalen.— That there is an elernal choice, who doubts! for 
That they are chosen to Christian character,| “he did predestinate :” and a choice of individ- 
appears in the first verse, from the hatred of} vals; for he predestinates, not the Jews nor the 
the world; in the second, froin ordination, to | Gentiles, but them “that love God,” them “ that 
“go and bring forth fruits’ in the third, trom | are the ealled according lo his purpose :” and un- 


having chosen eleven disciples to a spiritual! 
cleanness, which in the eontext is contrasted | 
with the treacherous plotting of Judas; and in 
the fourth, not only because hie Stays the arm of] 
desolation on their account, but because they | 
are the “elect whom 1 have chosen.” Whi | 
this repetition ? Tam led, by the last text, in! 
further proof of individual election, to call to! 
your remembrance, that the epithet ‘elect? was 
familiar in the mouth of the Saviour and his 
disciples, to signify an individual Christian, or 
those of a particular church, or the churel at 
jarge. Indeed I think lam warranted in say- 
ing that the Lord Jesus, Paul, Peter, and John, 
were particularly fond of this, and kindred ap 
pellations. Nor will any man doubt whether 
the term has not a national, official, or abstract 
import, when he considers who the ‘elect’ were. 
They were the “elect of God,” “holy and be- | 
loved,” and “according to his foreknowledge 2 | 


’ 


to salvation; for he predestinates “the valled” 
to be conformed to Jesus, and finally © glorii- 
ed.” 

The Apostle commences the succeeding 
chapter, by a most feeling announcement of 
his “great heaviness and sorrow of heart,” on 
account of his kinsmen after the flesh.” For 
though, to them, as Israelites, pertained the 
privileges of God’s peculiar people, yet all w ho 
were Israelites in this seuse, were lot tie spu- 
tlually chosen. Neither beeause they are the 
“seed of Abraham,” are they all “children. 
or God did distinguish between the natural 
children, both of “Sarah,” and “ Rebecca. — 
“But when Rebecca had conceived by one, 
even our father Isaac, (for the children beimg 
not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, thal the purpose of God, according lo elec- 
tion might stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth,) it’ wassaid unto her, the elder shall 
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serve the younger. As it is written, Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” Natural 
man revolts against the procedure, and not per- 
ceiving the necessity which he has laid for it, 
in his own desperate apostacy, promptly pro- 
nounees unrighteous, any electing “ purpose,” 
which, disregarding “ works,” designs favor 
before “good or evil” is done, or the agents 
“born.” Observe now, how the apostle rea- 
sons with the inmost soul of the unbeliever in 
election. “What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God ? God forbid!” Keep 
aneye upon your own heart, while you witness 
how the inspired man bears down the proud 
resentment of the rebel to the dust, and uplifts 
and enforces the highest sovereignty of the Al- 
mighty. “For he saith to Moses, I will bave 
mercy on whom I will have merey, and 1 will 
have compassion on whom [ will have compas- 
sion. Sothen, it isnot of him that willeth, nor 
of him that rauneth, but of God that sheweth 


mercy.” How often does the natural heart apol- | 


ogize to conscience, and vet: its spite against 
sovereign election, by arguing, that if Gol 


“raised me up” for this same purpose, and | 


eternally willed that t should be a reprobate, 


You will please te remark here, what is very 
common, an implied misrepresentation, by the 
unbeliever. ‘There las been no srek eternal 
decreeing of his conduct, as has made hima 
sinner against his will, or in any way warran- 
ted his conduet ; unintelligible as are many 
things about this subject, he (and le only) has 
been shamefully guilty in his every departure 
from duty. ‘The Apostle however disdains any 
such explanation, and but scourges the etfront- 
ery of bis argument. “Thou wilt say then 
unto me, why doth he yet find fault? For who 
hath resisted his will? Nay, but O man! who 
art thou, that repliest against God?” 


TIL DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. James, the excellent author of the Church 


Member's Guide, has recently published, * The Pami- | 


ly Monitor, or a help to domestic happiuess.’ The 
following extract is full of instruction. 


“The domestic constitution is a divine insti- 
tute. God formed it himself. ‘Ue taketh the 
solitary, and setteth him in families 2 and like 
allthe rest of his works, it is well and wisely 
dune. Itis, as a system of government, quite 
uniqrne ; neither below the heavens, uor above 
them, is there any thing precisely like it. fn 
sume respects itresembles the civil government 
of a state; in others, the ecciesiastical rule of a 
church; and it is there that the chureh and the 
state may be said to meet. * This meeting, 
however, is only on avery small scale, and un- 
der very peculiar circumstances.” When di- 
rected as it should be, every family has a char- 
acter, inasmuch us the head of it acts the part 
of both the prophet and priest of the house- 
hold, by instructing them in the knowledge, 
and leading them in the worship of God; while 
at the same time, he discharges the duties of a 
king, by supporting a system of order, subordi- 
nation and discipline. Conformably with its 
nature, is its desigu: beyond the benefit of the 


The Domestic Constitution. 
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individuals which compose it, and which is its 
first and immediate object, it is intended to pro- 
mote the welfare of the national community to 
which it belongs, and of which it is a part: 
hence every nation has stamped a great value 
on the family compact, and guarded it with the 
most powerful sanctions. Well instructed, well 
ordered and well governed families, are the 
springs, which, from their retirements, send 
forth the tributary streams that make up by 
their confluence, the majestic flow of national 
greatness and prosperity ; nor can any state be 
prosperous, where family order and subordina- 
tion are generally neglected ; nor otherwise 
than prosperous, whatever be its political form, 
where these are generally maintained. It is 
certainly under the wise instruction, and the 
impartial sceptre of a father, and within the 
little family cirele, that the son becomes a good 
citizen; it is by the fire side, and upon the fam- 
ily hearth, that loyalty, and patriotism and eve- 
ry poblic virtue grows; as itis in disordered 
families, that factious demagogues, and turbu- 
lent rebels, and tyrannical oppressors, are train- 
edupto be their neighbor's torment, or their 


country’s scourge, It is there that the thorn 


why does he condemn me for disobedience ? | and the briar, to use the elegant simile of the 


(prophet, or the myrtle and the fir tree are 


reared, which are in future time, to be the or- 
nament and defence, or the deformity and mis- 
ery of the land. 

“But has the domestic constitution a refer- 
ence only to the present world and its perisha- 
ble interests? By no means. All God’s ar- 
rangements for man, view him, and are chiefly 
intended for lim, in his relation to eternity. 
The eye of Deity is upon that immortality to 
which he has destined the human race. * Eve- 
ry family, has, in fact, a sacred character be- 
or disdained ; but the family is constituted, and 
oust, therefore to be conducted with the pros- 
peet of the rising generation following that 
Whieh precedes it, not only to the grave, but to 
erernity.” Every member of every household 
is an immortal creature ; every one that leaves 
the cirele by death, goes into an eternity of tor- 
mentoroft bliss. Now sinee all the institutes 
of God look to another world as their chief and 
iltimate reference, surely, that institute which 
ix the most powerful of all, in the formation of 
character, must be considered as set up with 
a special intention to prepare the subjects of 
it for ‘glory, honor, immortality, and eternal 
life.’ 

“No one judges aright of this household 
compact, nor can any be ina capacity rightly 
to perform its duties, who does not consider 
this deuble relation which it bears to the state 
and to the chureh, and who does not view it as 
a preparatory system, for training up the good 
citizen and the real Christian. And for these 
objects, how great is the power which it really 
possesses: how considerable is the mutual in- 


longing to it, which may indeed, be forgotten 


| fluence of husbands and wives, in moulding 


leach other’s tastes, or modifying each other’s 


dispositions ; of parents, in forming the charac- 
ter of their children and servants: and of bro- 
thers and sisters, in stimulating and guiding 
each other’s pursuits. The power of other 
constitutions is remote, occasional, and feeble ; 
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but this is close, constant, and mighty. With 
other systems, the character is only casually 
brought into contact; but this always touches 
us. e live, and move, and have our being, in 
the very centre of it. So powe: ful is the influ- 
ence of this association on its members, that it 
has preserved them, by the blessing of God, in 
the possession of piety and morality, in times 
and places of the greatest corruption of man- 
ners. On what vantage ground does the con- 
scientious Christian parent here stand! The 
springs of public and social life may be greatly 
corrupted; the nation in which he dwells may 
degenerate into licentiousness, into idolatry or in- 
to the most daring infidelity. Retiring then to 
this sacred enclosure, he may entrench himself, 
and there, lifting up a standard for God, either 
wait the approach of better days, or leave a 
few behind him, on whom the best blessings of 
those days, will certainly descend. ‘Though 
the heavens be shut up and there be no dew, 
the little enclosure which he cultivates, like the 
fleece of Gideon, will discover evident marks 
of the Divine favor. It actually seems as 


though in the wide scene, where the vices of 


the age, may, and can reign triumphant, this 
were some secure and sacred retreat, into 
which they cannot, dare not enter.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


The following facts are stated by one of the cireuit 

Judges of the Supreme Court in Indiana. 
Charlestown, Oct. 20th, 1829. 

Messrs. Stapp and Sullivan, President and Vice Presi- 

dent of the Madison ‘Temperance Society. 

GENTLEMEN—ALt the close of the circuit, in 
answer to your letter of the 10th of August 
last, requesting me “to note so far as J should 
have an opportunity of doing so, during the last 
Circuit, the number of cases, and the amount 
of expenses incurred by defendants in the pay- 
ment of fees, costs, &c. as also the anmiount in- 
eurred by the county and state, in prosecuting 
all such cases as grew out of intemperance,” I 
will state, that at the first court which Lattend- 
ed, after the receipt of your letter, there were 
four cases of assault and battery tried, which 
frew out of intemperance, and the expense in- 
curred in the detouce of these causes, in the pay- 
ment of fees, fines, and costs, Was not less that 
forty dollars, and the amount incurred by the 
county and state in prosecuting these cases, 


Wus not less than seventeen dollars. In the | 


next court which PT attended, there were three 
persons arraigucd for offenees which grew out 
of intemperatce, two of them were tried for 
an affray, aud the third for stabbing with an 
intent to commit murder: and the amount of 
expense incurred by the defendants, in the pay- 


nent of fines, fees, and costs, was votless than | 


seveuty dollars, and the amount incurred by the 
county and state, in prosecuting these cases, | 
was not less than thirty-five dollars. At the! 
next court which I attended, there were more 
than twenty cases tried which erew out of in-| 
temperance. These were indictments for ri-| 
ots, uffrays, and assaults and batteries, and the 
amount of expense incurred by the defendants, | 
ia the payment of fines, fees, costs, &e. 
defence of these cases, 


in the | 
| Was uot less than two | 
hundred dollars, and the amount incurred by’ 


rance. [Jan, 


the county and state, in prosecuting them wag 
at least fifty dollars. Finding the catalogue jy- 
creasing to an extent beyond the limit of a let. 
ter or ordinary communication, I declined no- 
ting every particular case, but in every court jn 
the Circuit there were some cases of this kind 
and from observation I should suppose the 
amount of expense incurred by defendants, and 
by the state and counties, in prosecuting and 
defending these cases in the second Circuit is 
not less than eighteen hundred dollars per an- 
num ; and from the notes of the cases which | 
have taken, which occurred in three of the 
smallest counties in the Circuit, in point of pop- 
ulation and business, it would seem that the 
aggregate amount would be considerably above 
that sum. 

My attention being particularly directed to 
that subject by your letter, I had occasion fre- 
quently to speak of intemperance, and from 
what I have seen and heard from sources which 
I credit, 1 am induced to believe there is a re- 
deeming spirit in the people, and that if the 
united exertions of the moral, mtelligent, and 
Virtuous portion of our citizens, are put in re- 
quisition, they can and will put a stop to this 
desolating vice. It originated in the simple 
habit of tasting, sipping and finally drinking 
ardent spirits. Abandon this simple habit and 
the vice ceases. ‘Fhis can be done, and it is 
absolutely necessary that it should be done; 
for there is no other vice in our country which 
is making such havoc of the health, intellect, 
and the lives of our citizens,—there is no vice 
which is producing such poverty, wretched- 
}ness and misery in families,—there is no vice 
| which tends so much to augment the list of our 
paupers, and increase the number of inmates 
of our poor houses, thereby raising our taxes 
and increasing our burdens. Nor is there any 
vice Which more endangers the permanency of 
our excellent goveriment; for its strength con- 
sists in the intellectual power, and integrity of 
the people. Mind is power, and whiatever 
tends to paralyze the minds, and corrupt the 
| morals, of our citizens, weakens our goverti- 
jment. ‘The vice of intemperance, in an emin- 
jent degree, destroys the intellect, corrupts the 
‘inorals, and vitiates the honor and integrity of 
| all its victims. ‘The interest of families as well 
jas of neighborhoods, counties, aud states, re- 
(quires the united efforts of our patriots and 
Istatesmen, and all the friends of suffering hu- 





| manity, to stop, if practicable, the mareh of this 
) desolating evil in our land. ; 

| I believe, however, that the work of reform 
lon this subject has already begun. ‘The prac- 
i tice of treating, in stores and shops, is meus- 
furably abandoned; and in our best taverns 
there are no spirits retailed, and mort of the 
tavern keepers are, as they should be, ashamed 
to have drunkards and tiplers about them. 
have recently been informed by the Rev. Mr. 
Strange, that there are no less than ten socie- 
ties fur the suppression of intemperance forni- 
ed in this state. Having complied with your 
request so far as Tconveniently could, [will con- 
clude, —hoping that the society over which you 
preside, and all others formed for similar pur- 
poses, may go on and prosper in the benevo- 
lent cause which they have espoused. 


Respectfully, &c. JNO. F. ROSS. 
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From the Christian Herald. 


THE DEATHS OF BELIEVERS AND IN- 
FIDELS, EXHIBITED IN CONTRAST. 


The following pieces have been collected, not 
with a particular desire to perpetuate the rec- 
ollection of the unhappy and tormenting deaths 
of those who have been unbelievers of the Gos- 
pel: but with a more especial design, that those 
who sometimes feel disposed to tread in the 
feotsteps of the infidels of former days, may see 
the dreadful state in which they have termuna- 
ted their lives. And that it may also be seen 
what support great and good men have receiv- 
ed when about to leave the world, from the 
hope of eternal life through Jesus Christ. The 
statements given are as well authenticated, we 
believe, as historical facts generally are. 


BELIEVERS. 


“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
(f virtuous life, . . . quite in the verge of heaven.” 


“ Whatis death, that T should fear it ? 

To die! why ‘tis to triumph ; ‘tis to join 

The great assembly of the good and just; 
Immortal worthies, heroes, prophets, saints! 

’Tis to behoid, (O rapture to conceive ;) 

Those we have known and loved and lost below! 
Who would not die for this? 

Who would not die that he might live for ever ? 


TOPLADY 





Was supported with divine consolations du- 
ring his last sickness. A few days before his 
death, he said to a friend, ‘It is impossible to 


describe how good God isto me. This after- | 


noon I have enjoyed such a season—such sweet 
communion with God, and such delightful man- 
ifestations of his presenee with and love to my 
soul, that it is impossible for words, or any Jan- 
guage, to express them. Phave had peace and 
joy unutterable. The comforts and manifesta- 
tions of God’s love are so abundant, as to ren- 
der tay state and condition the most desirable 
in the world. LT would not exchange my condi- 
ton with any one upon earth.’ ; 

The same friend calling upon him two days 
hefore his death, he said, with bands clasped, 
anid eves lifting up and starting with tears of 
evident joy, ‘EL eannot tell you the comforts I 
feelin my soul. They are past expression. The 
consolations of God to such an unworthy wretel 
are so abundant, that he leaves me nothing to 
pray for but a continuance of them. Lenjoy @ 
heaven already inmy soul. My prayers are all 
converted into praise, 5 

‘O how this soul of mine longs to he gone 
Like a bird imprisoned in a cage, it longs to 
take its flight. O that T had wings like a dove 
then LT would flee away to the realms of bliss, 
and be at rest forever! O that some guardian 
angel might be commissioned; for 1 long to be 
absent from the body, and be with my Lord for 
ever, ; 

‘O what a day of sunshine has this been to 
me! I have not words to express it. It is un- 
tterable, O, my friends, how good is God !— 
Almost without interruption he has been with 
me, 

Pe what delights! Who ean fathom the joys 
the third heaven? The sky is clear ; there is 
no cloud—zome Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 


HERVEY 

When his dissolution drew near, he said to 
them about him— How thankful am I for death! 
It is the passage to the Lord and Giver of eter- 
nal life. O welcome, welcome, welcome, death ! 
thou mayest well be reckoned among the treas- 
ures of the Cliristian! ‘To live is Christ, but to 
die is gain! Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word, for my 
eyes have seen thy precious salvation.’ 


RALEIGH, 


One of the most illustrious heroes that Eng- 
land ever bred—a man equally celebrated for 
valor, for genius and for learning, was not asha- 
med to address his wife in the view of approach- 
ing dissolution ia the following pious strain: 

‘Love God, and begin betimes. In him you 
shall find true and everlasting comfort. When 
you have travelled and wearied yourself with 
all sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall sit 
down by sorrow in the enl. ‘Teach your son 
also to serve and fear God while he ts young, 
that the fear of God may growupinhim. Then 
will God be a husband to you, and a father to 
him—a husband and father that can never be 
taken from you.’ 

This is truce heroism! Such was Sir Walter 
Raleigh! 


LOUKE. 





For fourteen or fifteen years he applied him- 
self closely to the study of the holy seriptures, 
pand employed the last period of his life hardly 
linanv thing beside. dle was never weary of 
admiring the grand views of that sacred book, 
jand the just relation of allits parts. Ile every 
jdtay niide discoveries init, that gave him fresh 
enuse of admiration. And so earnest was he 
for the eomfort of his friends, and the diffusion 
of sacred knowledge among them, thateven the 
day before be died he very particularly exhort- 
” Pall about lim te re ad the holy scriptures, eX- 
alring the love which God showed to man in 
|justitving him by fthith in Jesus Christ, and re- 
turning him special thanks for having ealled 
him to the knowledge of that Divine Saviour. 
To a person who asked lim, which was the 
shortest and surest way for a young gentleman 
toattain the trae knowledge of the Christian 
) religion, in the fir!l and just extent of it, he re- 
iplied, * Let him study the Holy Scriptures, es- 
| pecially the New Testament. Therein are con. 
itained the words of eternal life. It hath God 


tia + . Re od 
: | forits anthor—Salvation for its end —and Truth, 


without any mixture of error, forits matter, 
UNBELIEVERS., 
“Tn that dread moment, how the (antic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 


Runs to each avenve and shrieks for leery y 
Bat shrieks movato ll... Plow wisltally she Jaaks 
On all she’s leasing, now no longer bees: 


A litthe lonoer—vet a little longer, 
Oli might she stay to wash away ber stains 


~ ! 
Anil fit her for her passage! oo. Ab neatal sieht! 
bier very eves weep tloods.. . tue rery Groun 
° ' ' . ' i 
She heaves ie big wih horror... Bat the foe 


Pursues her close through every have of life, 
Till foreed at last to the tremendous verge 

. : aoe ™ 
At once she sinks to everlastias ruin 


’ 


















































































HOBBES 


Was a celebrated infidel of the last age, who 
in bravado would sometimes speak very unbe- 
coming things of God and his word. Yet, when 
alone, he was haunted with the most torment- 
ing reflections, and would awake in great terror 
if his candle but happened to go out in the 
night. He could never bear any discourse of 
death, and seemed to cast off all thoughts of it. 
His last sensible words were, when he found he 
could live no longer, ‘I shall be glad then to 
find a hole to creep out of the world at And 
notwithstanding all his high pretensions to 
learning and philosophy, his uneasiness con- 
strained him to confess, when he drew near the 
grave, that ‘he was about to take a leap in the 
dark.’ The writings of this old sinner, ruined 
the earl of Rochester, and many other gentle- 
men, as that nobleman himself declared, after 
his conversion. 


VOLTAIRE, 


During a long life, was continually treating 
the holy Scriptures with contempr, and endea- 
voring to spread the poison of infidelity among 
all nations. In his last iliness he sent for Pro- 
chin. When the doctor came, he tound Vol- 
taire in the greatest agonies, exclaiming in the 
utmost horror—I am abandoned by God and 
man. Doctor, I will give you half what Tam 
worth, if you will give me six months life. ‘Phe 
doctor answered—Sir, you cannot live six 
weeks. Voltaire replied—Then I shall go to 
hell, and you will go with me; and soon after 
expired. 


THE BIRTH DAY—VOLTAIRE AND HALYBURTON,. 


‘Who, says Voltaire, ‘can, without horrer, 
consider the whole world as the empire of de- 


struction? Itabounds with wonders: it alse! 


abounds with vietims. Itis a vast field of ear- 
nage and contagion. Every species is without 
pity pursued and torn to pieces through the 
earth, and air, and water. Tn man there is more 
wretchedness than in all the other animals put 
together. Ue loves life, and yet he knows that 
he must die. If he enjoys a transient good, he 
suffers various evils, and is at last devoured by 
worms. ‘This knowledge is his fatal prereza- 
tive: other animals have it not. Tle spends the 
transient moments of his existence in diffusing 
the miseries which he sutiers: in cutting the 


throats of his fellow creatures for pay ; in cheat. | 


ing and being cheated; in robbing and being 


robbed ; in serving, that he might eormnancd : 


and in repenting of all he does. The bulk of 
mankind are nothiag more than a erowd of 


wretches, equally criminal and unfortunate : 
and the globe contains rather eareasses than 
men. Ltremble at the review of this dreadtul 
picture, to find that it contains a complaint 
against Providence itself; and J wish Thad never 
been born.’ 

Now let ‘us hear the laneuage of the excellent 
Halyburton, who died as le lived, full of eouti- 
dence in God. ‘I shall shortly wet a very dif. 
ferent sight of God from what I have ever had, 
and shall be made meet to praise him for ever 
and ever. O the thoughts of an inearnate De- 
aly are swect and ravishing. O how I wonder 
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at myself that I do not love him more, and tha 
[do not admire him more. What a wonder 
that I enjoy such composure under all my bod. 
ly pains, and in the view of death itself. What 
a mercy that, having the use of my reason, | 
ean declare his goodness to my soul. I len 
fur his salvation ; 1 bless his name that ] have 
found him, and die rejoicing in him. © blessed 
be God that Iwas born! O that I was where 
he is. I have a father and mother, and ten 
brothers and sisters, in heaven, and [ shall be 
the eleventh. O there is a telling in this Proy- 
idence, and [shall be telling it forever. If there 
be sucha glory in his conduct towards me now 
what will it be to see the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne ? Blessed be God that—ever [| was 
born.”—Jay’s Morning Exercises. 


—— - Missionary Entelligence. 





Fro the Missionary Uerald, 
SANDWICIL ISLANDS, 
srief communications have recently been re- 
| ceived from the missionaries at the Sandwich 
i Islands. "Phe latest date is the 16th of Febru- 
ary, SIX Weeks subsequent to the accounts pre- 
viously received. ‘The mission families were in 
usual health, and their labors in the various de- 
/partinents were carried forward much as here- 
tofore. ‘The Gospel of Luke was finished, ex- 
cept the last sheet. Acts was about ready, and 
would go to press immediately after the finish- 
ing of Luke. Genesis had gone to the press, 
and one sheet was worked off. A new tract 
has just been prepared and printed inan edition 
of 2000 copies. It was expected that 3,000,000 





pages would be printed at the office during the 
year ending last April. 

| The letters bring intelligenee that the Rey. 
Jonathan S.Green embarked at Honorurtujon the 
Mth of February, inthe bark Volunteer, Capt. 
Charles Taylor, for the Northwest Coast, jor 
the purpose of collecting information with rele- 
lrence to the establishment of a mission there. 
| "This service was specially assigned to Mr.Green, 
by the Prudential Commnittee, before lis depart- 
| ure from this country; and would have been 
entered upon sooner, if a passage could be ob- 
tained in any vessel affording the facilities ue- 
cessary for accomplishing the object. 

| The vessel which takes Mr. Green is expect 
(ed to go immediately to the Russian settlements 
jat Norfolk Sound, thence to the Kigane and 
Tongas tribes, passing berween Queen Char 
lotte’s Island aid the main land, and visiting 
other places most frequented by vessels in the 
fir trade; thenee up the Oregon or Columbia 
river, to the establishment belonging to the 
Hudson Bay Company; and thence down the 
const to Port St. Francisco, the southern lint 
of the United States’ territory on the Pacite. 
| Mr. Green, according to this plan, will have @ 
range of about 20 degrees along the coast. Mrs. 
~G. remains at Houoruru. 





| 


i 
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MEDITERRANEAN. . 

Letters have been received from Mr. Goodell 
with dates as late as the 19th of August. 

Bird had a few days before returned from 

tour on the Barbary Coast, which was commen 

ced early Jast spring, as before noticed. 


Mr. 
his 


The 
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mission presses were in very active operation. ;service on the Sabbath, and said his conschence 
The 19th number of the series of tracts in the }smote bint so much that he could not keep his 
Armeno-Turkish language was in press; and | distress 2 seeret any longer ; that he had looked 
they were expecting to commence an edition of | before him, and perceived that he was walking 
the whole New Testament, in that language.to |in a broad read, at the end of which was de- 
be printed at the inission press at the expense j struction; that he was resolved to put away all 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. —Jd. {his sins and become a Christian. At the close 
ofa religious conference meeting, an aged chief 


INDIANS IN NEW-YORK. arose and confessed that he was a great sinner. 





° “—_ When he had taken his seat, an aged woman 
Le » Rev. Hiram Smith, dated Septem- 7 renal , ’ a 
iter from me her 21, 1829 . Y }said that she did not expect to live long, that 
owls COO weet e 


; : lshe was in the habit of daily praying to God 
Ms. Smith has recently been appointed wy jand intended io serve him de, ya lived. 
the Prudential Committee, a missionary to the About a dozen females meet weekly for prayer 
Senecas, and has just entered on his labors.— at the mission house. Seme of the male mem. 
He resides’ at the Cattaraugus station, though bers of the chureh have lately manifested con- 
his efforts in preaching the Gospel and perform. | siderable feeling upon the subject of religion. 
ing pastoral labors among the Indians will be ~ 


lod ' “i : We hope their goodness will not be like the 
te 2A Pres , erreservi s ° ° ° ° 
extended to those residing on other reservauions | norning cloud. One thing I have noticed in 
in that vicinity. 


Vattending meetings here, which administers re- 
Anxious Inquirers after the Way of Life. | proof to many professors of religion, who have 

It is now a month since [ came here. Du- | "ot only a complexion different from the Indi- 
ring thistime, I have been much interested with pans, but who are distinguished for their attain- 
what I have seen and heard. The day after [| ments and privileges: T refer to the readiness 
came here, I visited a heathen woman who was | Of the pious Indians te pray in religious meet- 
afflicted with the scrofula. Her home was a/itgs When requested, and to speak upon the 
hovel, with scarce an article of furniture or | SUbjeet of religion when an opportunity 1s at- 


crockery in it, and with nothing for her comfort forded. . 
except what the mission family had sent to her. Progress of Knowledge. 
Her skin had become dead and crisped, as | Mr. Thayer has published a number of psalms 
Xhough it had passed through the fire. She lay |and hymns, accompanied with a little spelling- 
upon a few old rags strown upon hard boards, | book, in the Seneea language. It is so simple 
without any covering except a woollen blanket. | that even the Eedians, as well as others who 
Her attendant was a brother, who while [was | know the English alphabet and can spell words 
there gave her some drink,awhich, for the want | of two syllables, can read it with facility. The 
of a spoon, he communicated to her mouth work came from the press near the close of last 
through a tunnel made of the bark of a sapling. | week. and it was used yesterday in our meet- 
She could scarcely swallow, and was unable to jings by the choir apparently with as much case 
converse. ‘The next day she died; and as her j and correctness, as if the hymns sung had been 
friends were heathens, she was buried without | committed to memory. The Indians sem much 
any religious service. ‘This poor woman, afew in-erested inthe work, and Friday of the pres- 
days before her death, was anxious for her soul, | ent week has been appointed for allthe Indians, 
and sent for Mr. Thayer, to pray and converse (old and young, to come together to learn to 
with her. When she saw him, she told hin} resd it. Etrust it will not be long, before these 
that while she had her reason, whieh she feared | lacians will become a reading people. 
would be continued but a short time, she wished Oiler books, prepared for the Indians, in 
to be instructed in the way ofsalvation. PE could | their own language, were noticed in the last 
not but contrast Christianity with Paganism, ) nuniber. 
and desire thatthe influence of the former, even Vir. Thayer, the teacher of the school at Cat- 
if it were limited to the present life, might sup- | tarauges, under date of Sept, 50, remarks that 
plant the latter. [daily see abundant evidence | the people manifest much anxiety to have hymns 
of the facet, that temperanee, industry. intelli- | and portions of Uie Bible in their own language, 
genee, piety and happiness, are the effects of j and an increasing readiness to make the effort 
the Gospel among Lidians who have embra- | unecessary to learn to read it, The school has 
ced it. opened for the fall and winter with between 20 
I visited about a fortnight since a Mrs. Crow, |) and 30 scholars. There ts also an increasing 
avyoung Indian woman, grand-daughter of Chief, seriousness amoung the people: the meetings on 


Warrior, She was confined to a sick bed, and the Sabbath are well attended: a number of 
distressed for her soul. She said she feared | the young men of the heathen portion of the 
that she had been so great a sinner that she | Lidians are usually present, some of whom unite 
could not be saved. I pointed her to the Al- | in singing, and ethers say that they shall try to 
















mighty Saviour. She has since recovered her | learn to read the new book. Ib. 
health, and from her conversation and appear. | oe 


ance, gives us reason to hope that she has pass- Rev. J. 3. Robertson, an Fpiseepal Missiona- 
ed from death unto life. She is distinguished | ry to Greece from this country, has arrived at 
for her talents, but unable to speak the Euglish New-York trom Smyrna. 
language. If she is a Christian indeed, we trust 
she will do much good to her people. 

Several others have of late publicly confessed 
themselves to be sinners. One man, about thir- 
ty years of age, arose at the close of the second 


Prison Missionary —The Synod of Cincin- 
nati, in eonnection with the Synod of Ohio, 
have resolved, io support a Missionary at the 
Chio State Prison, and have appointed the Rev. 
W. Graham for that purpose. 











Youths Department, 
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«¢ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”’ 


| 


‘* Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes what we read ours.’’"—Lorcke. 
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ACCOUNT OF JERUSALEM. 


This eminent city, it is said, was founded by 
Melchisedeck, the high priest, on the hills Mo- 
riah and Acra, B.C. 1981, and ealled by him 
Salem, (peace.) After sixty years it fell into 
the power of the Jebusites, a tribe descended 
from Jebus. the son of Chanaan, who extended 
its walls and built a fortress on Mount Sion 
which they called after their common father, 
and gave the city the name Jerusalem, the Vis- 
jon of tranquility. Joshua advanced against it 
and took possession of the lower part, but the 
Jebusites still held the upper town and the cit- 
adel of Jebus, and were never finally dislod sed 





till the reign of David, 824 years atier they had | 


established themselves in the city of Melehise- 
dek. David strengthened the fortress, built a 
palace for himself, and a tabernacle on Mount 
Sion for the ark of God, and Solomon con- 
structed and dedicated the celebrated temple 
which bore his name. 

The city was besieged and plundered five 
years after Solomon's death, by Shishak, king 
of Egypt, (2 Chron. xi. 2.) Was ravaced 
again 150 years after by Hacael, king of Syria, 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 23.) and besieged again by the 
Assyrians in the reign of Mano 
carried captive to Babylon. At the 
reign of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar completed 
its destruction, burned the temple, and sent the 
inhabitants prisoners to his own eapital. ‘Tiis 
event occurred 470 years after fon 
was laid by Solomon, A. ML 35t3, 
500 before the birth of Christ. After sevent 
years Zerubbabel began to rebuild 1 

He, which was finally completed by TPizra and 
on Rake . 

Alexander the Great offered sacrifices j 
new temple, A. M. 3650.) Jerusalem was af 
terwards taken by Ptolemy, king of Bevpr. and 
recaptured by Antiochus, who plundered the 
capital and placed the statue of varpat re adiyvrnte 
jus in the sanctuary of the temple. 
cabees onee more gave freedom to their eon. 
try, but a dispute arising between Aristolurtos 
and Hirecanus the chiets of that family. they 
applied to the Romans, and in consequence 
Pompey hastened to Jerusalem 
sessed the temple. Hireanus was supported 
by the Romans and was for seme time snecess- 
ful, but Antigonns, the son of Aristobrulus, in- 
duced by the followers of Pompey, made war 
against his uncle Hireanus, who was at leneth 
taken prisoner. 2 
; Herod the great, son of Antipater, an officer 
in the court of Uireanus, assisted by the Ro- 
mans, seized on the throne, and Antigonus was 
at length delivered into the hands of Herod, 
sent off to Antony, and eruelly put to death 
Herod repaired the city, embellished jt with 


anid 
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many public monuments, and rebuilt or rather 
enlarged the temple at Jerusalem. 

Archelaus, the son of Herod and Marianne, 
succeeded his father ; while Herod Antipas, 
another of Herod’s sons, held the tetrarchates 
of Galilee and Pera. It was this last who gave 
orders for beheading John, and who sent back 
Christ to Pilate. He was exiled by the emperor 
Caligula to Lyons. 

Agrippa, grandson of Ilerod the Great, next 
obtained the crown; but Herod his brother, 
king of Calcis, had absolute authority over the 
temple and kept possession of the sacred treas- 
ures. After the death of Agrippa, Judea was 
reduced toa Roman province. ‘Titus, son of 
Vespasian, besieged and took the capital, and 
the temple was destreved thirty-eight years 
after the erucifixion of Christ, about the A, D, 
70. On the ruins of the city of David, Adrian 
bnilta new town which he called (from his own 
name, Ailins,) Alia Capitolina. The figure of 
a swine was carved over the gate leading to 
Bethlehem, and the Jews were prohibited en- 
tering the eity under pain of death. 

Jerusalem whicheliad become a pagan city, 
at length aeknowledged the God she had re- 


'nonneed: Constantine and his mother threw 


1of Persia, A. 





down the idels and sanetioned the Christian 
worship. Julian made a fruitless effort to re- 
build the temple; balls of fire issued from the 
foundation, dispersed the workmen, and eaus- 
ed the design to be altogether abandoned. Je- 
rusriem was onee more taken by Cosroes, king 
D. 613. Heraclins vanquished 
Cosroes, A. D. 627, and nine years afterwards, 
Calif Omar, the third in suecession from 
Mahomet, took Jerusalem after a siege of four 
months; Omar was assassinated, A. D. 643. 
After many contests the Patimite caliphs pos- 
sessed the Tfoly city till A. D. 1099, when God- 
frey of Bonillon, attended by Baudouin his 
brother, and Peter Tlemitt, marehed to the Ho- 
ly Land with 1.300.000 men; Jerusalem was 
soon taken, Godfrey died at Jaffa (Joppa,) and 


was succeeded by his brother Baudouin. 

. The seeond crusade preached by St. Ber- 
nard, and condueted by Louis VIL. of France, 
took place inthe reign of Baudouin TIE At 
leneth Saladin proceeded against the Christ- 
inns and beeame snecessful. He died soon af- 
ter the eapture of Acre. 

In the year 1242, the Emir of Damascus ob- 
tained possession of Jerusalem, and surrender- 
ed it to the Latin prinees. A succession of 
Mameluke chieftains, afterwards became mas- 
ters of it, tillin A. D. 1263, Bibars-Bondoe-Dart 
assumed the title of Sultan. He ravaged that 
part of Palestine whieh had not previously 
submitted, and repaired the capital. Kelaoun, 


his heir, chased the Christians from fortress to 
fortvess, and his son Khalil wrested from them 
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Tyre and Acre. At length, in 1291, they were 
entirely driven from the Holy Land. 

The victorious Sultans kept possession of 
their conquest till 1382, when the Mamelukes 
of Circassia usurped the government of Egypt, 
and gave a new form to the administration of 
Palestine. At length Selim put an end to these 
series of revolutions, by assuming in 1716 the 
sovereign power in Egypt and Syria.—Joliffe’s 
Letters from Palestine. 


SALADIN. 


The great Saladin, after he had subdued 
Egypt, passed the Euphrates, and conquered 
cities without number. After he had retaken 
Jerusalem, and performed many great exploits 
in those wars which superstition had _ stirred 
up for the recovery of the Holy Land, he fin- 
ished his life in the performance of an action 
that ought to be transmitted to the most distant 
posterity. 

A moment before he uttered his last sigh, he 
called the herald who had earried his banner 
before him in all his battles: he commanded 
him to fasten to the top of a lance the shroud 
iv which the dying prince was soon to be buri- 
ed—* Go,” said he, “carry the lance, unfurl 
this banner, and while you lift up this standard, 


Moshewm’s Ecclesiastical History. 








proclaim—-This, this is all that remains to Sal- 
adin the Great, the conqueror and the king of | 
the Empire, of all his glory!’ Christians, | 
(says Saurin) I perform to-day the office of this | 
herald. I fasten to the staff of a spear sensual | 
and intellectual pleasures, worldly riches, and | 
human honors. All these [reduce to the piece 

of crape in which you will shortly be buried. 

This standard of death Pliftup in your sight, 

and TF ery—This, this is all that will remain to | 
you of the possessions for which you have ex- | 
changed your souls! | 


APUORISMS. | 


Every wicked man commenced by being an | 
undutiful son.—TPhere cannot be a greater trea- | 


chery, than first to raise a confidence, and then! « 


betray it. 


Never do any thing upon which, you dare | 
not first ask the blessing of God. 


The man who pardons disappoints his foe. 





' 
ANNIOUS CARE, | 


Nl-busied man! why should’st thou take such | 
care 
To lengthen out thy life’s short ealendar ? 
When every speetacl: thou look’st upon, 
Presents and acts thy execution. 
Each drooping season, and each flower | 
doth ery 
‘Fool!’ as I fade and wither thou must) 
die! 
The beating of thy pulse, when thou art well, 
Is just the tolling of thy passing bell. 
Night is thy hearse, whose sable canopy 
Covers alike deceased day and thee. 
And all those weeping dews which nightly 
fall, 
Are but the tears shed for thy funeral. 








la judgment for himself, 
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DR. MURDOCK’S NEW TRANSLATION OF 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Mr. Howe of this city has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription a New Translation of this 
work by the Rev. Dr. Murdock, who has lately taken 
up his residence in New-Haven. 

The volume now offered to the public is the first 
of a Series, in which the learned Author purposes 
to embrace ‘the whole history of the Christian 
Church,” to the present time—provided the encour- 
agement extended to his labors shall warrant him in 
It is entitled “A History of the 
Ancient Christian Church, or 


continuing them. 
the First Volume of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, in a new and more 
exact Translation, with copious notes, containing 
* “Should the first volume 
be encouraged by the public, the translator intends 


much additional matter. 


to proceed in a similar manner thro’ the remainder 
of Mosheim’s Institutes; and then, to continue the 
history tothe present time, in two additional vol- 
The whole to be com- 


umes, compiled by himself. 


prised in fire volumes octavo. The first volume will 
bea history of the early church ; the second, a church 
history of the middle ages; and the third, a history 
of the reformation, and of the modern churches, so 


far as Mosheim goes; and the fourth and fifth, will 


bring down the history to the present day.” 

The Author in his prospectus has been explicit im 
stating what this new translation aims at, and how it 
differs from that of Maclaine, the preceding transla. 
tor; appending at the end collateral readings of his 
own and his, thatthe reader may by comparison form 
The faults of the original 
translator are ascribed to his having mistaken the 
true design of his author, and endeavored to adapt 


reneral 


the work to g and popular use; while it was 
expressiv intended for the learned; for clergymen, 
ruld it, 


r devotional purposes, as 


and men of education, who read not so 


much for amusement, 


for the sake of gaining a correct knowledge of facts 


aneh of theology.” ‘ Gui- 


\ 


and arguments in this bi 


ded by these views, Dr. Nlaclaine has rather para- 
phrased, than translated, a large part of his author, 
The dense narration of Mosheim is rendered verbose 
and turgid; his precise, logical diction, is exchanged 
for that which is vague and declamatory; and his 
simple, exact, and well bolanced propositions, are 


into a series of flippant and unguarded 


converted 
assertions. The work is now a learned history strip- 
ped of its appropriate form: it is loose declamation 
on subjects the most profound, and facts the most 


intricate and controverted.”” Notwithstanding this, 
“ Dr. Mosheiim’s ecclesiastical history as translated 
by Maclaine, has been the standard English work in 
this department of theology for nearly seventy years; 
and it has passed through many editions both in Eng- 


land and America. For seveuty years, we have been 


contented with publishing and republishing it, with- 


out comment or amendment. Yet it is believed, that 
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there isa very general dissatisfaction with the work ; 
that it is read by our younger clergy, very much asa 


task ; and that it fills a place in so many private libra- | 


ries, chiefly because it is the only learned history of 
the church, embracing the whole subject, to be found 
in the English language.”’ 

In the new translation of Dr. Murdock, “ no at- 
tempts are made to improve the style or the thoughts 
of Mosheim. The version is intended to be as literal 
as the idioms of the two languages will admit. It 
occupies only about two thirds the space of Mac- 
laine’s version; and professes to exhibit, with scru- 
pulous fidelity, the exact thoughts of Mosheim, and 
in the same concise, direct and artless manner.” 
The translator has added largely to the work, in the 
form of Notes, which are uniformly distinguished 
from the text, and subscribed by the author. The 
clergy and the student may therefore be congratula- 
ted in having furnished to their hands “ the real work 
of Mosheim, and as nearly as possible, in that form 
and attitude in which it roused all Germany to the 
study of ecclesiastical history, and in which it has 
‘been read with uncommon interest, and great advan- 
tage, by the continental protestants, for three fourths 
of a century.” 


Note—Subscribers to the present volume, will not be 
holden, unless they wish it, to take the subsequent vol- 
umes, which will be published separately, and constitute 


each by itself a complete work. 





EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN 


FOR THE MINISTRY—CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Ata meeting of the Synod of New-York on the 
23rd of Oct. last, a Board of Education was organi- 
zed, auxiliary to the Board of Education of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The object of this Board is, in con- 
junction with the General Board, to superintend the 
cause of evangelical education within its precinets ; 
to seek out suitable young men to be devoted to the 
Gospel ministry, and place them with the approba- 
tion of the Presbytery to which they belong in the 
The 


success of the efforts to foster this species of edu- 


way of prosecuting their studies. union 
eation in our country, is the only hope of the Christ- 
ian who looks abroad with a foreboding eye on its 
wide and amazing increase. Good morals and pie- 


Neres > . hae ~ 
mcrease, or what is deem- 


ty must increase with its 
ed its rapid suecess is but an approach to mevit- 
able Ministers 


schools, must be multiplied as fast as congregations 


ruin. and teachers, churches and 


multiply, villages and neighborhoods thicken: or ig- 
norance and consequent infidelity must gain the 
march on intelligence and virtue. Every extension 


therefore of the facilities of education by which suit- 


able young men, (and they ought to be men of pi. k- | 


ed material,) may be reared into teachers and Cui 


dians of the truths of our reli 


Sion, should be cor dials 
The 
American Education Society is pushing all the means 


greeted by every patriot, as well as Christian. 


in its power to this end, and it is ardently to be hoped 
that the generous zeal which actuates its oard may 


run out into each of its branches, awakening its 


Education of young men for the ministry. 


aud | 
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‘members to second the enterprise by renewed exer. 
| tions. 

As an auxiliary, and a fundamental auxiliary to 
this effort, we are happy in commending to the con. 
sideration of Christian parents, the report of a com. 
mittee of this Board “in relation to baptised child. 
ren and the subject of catechetical instructi yn.” 
, There is just cause of the complaint here made of 
‘the decline of this wholesome and long-tried form of 


‘instruction; and the caution deserves the attention 








of every parent and eyery church. Catechisms may 
be louder preachers than ministers, in this work of 
| keeping pure the morals and manners of our wide- 
spreading land, inasmuch as one preventive meas- 
ure is better than five remedial ones. Seeds of good 
have been implanted in the youthful heart by means 
of the Westminster Catechism, which all the plant- 
| ing and watering of our Paul’s and Apolloses cannot 
}make to take root in adult ones. If the forebo- 
ding Christian, therefore, has at heart the best in- 
| terests of his country, the happiness of its people 

and continuance of its institutions, let him foster the 





cause of early religious education. If the streams 


are properly tempered as they issue, it matters not 
how fast the tide of population flows on. 
REsoOLurions. 

“The Board recommend to the Synod, the adop- 
tion of the following preamble and resolutions, viz 

“Whereas it appears to this Synod, that in con- 
sequence of the present excellent system of Sabbath 
school instruction, so generally prevalent, the method 
lof instruction so successfully adopted and pursued 
j for ages that are past, in the church of God, in the 
,catechisms of the Westminister Assembly, has been 
| in a great measure lost sight of; and whereas, in the 
| judgmeut of this Synod, the course of domestic and 
ministerial catechetical instructions, has been prodac- 
tive of such immense advantage to the souls of men, 
}that they cannot regard, without great solicitade, the 
| increasing indifference of Christians in relation to it; 


| therefore resolve d, 








“J. That it be earnestly recommended to the 
churches under the care of this Synod, to take more 
}efiectual measures fer the instruction of the young in 
the Westminister catechisms; and that it be recom- 
/ mended to parents, to revive the practice of instruct- 
ing their children in the said catechisms on the Lord’s 
day; and that it also be recommended to the super- 
lintendents and of Sabbath schools ia our 
| congregations, to introduce the system of instruction 
lin the Westminister Catechisims into their schools on 
the fourth Sabbath of every month; at least among 
jal such children as belong to parents professedly 
Presbyterian. And that it also be recommended 
to the sessions of our churches, that the children and 


teachers 


| . ° 
|} vouth of every congregation be assembled quarter: 
ily or oftener, and catechized by the minister and el- 


-_ 
acrs. 


‘2. That the following resolution of the General 
Assembly, passed in ISIS, be carried into effect, by 
all the churches belonging to this Synod, viz. 

‘ Resolved, That the Assembly recom- 
mend, amd they do hereby recommend, to the pastors 
sessions of the different churches under their 

to assemble as often as they may deem neces- 
sary, during the year, the baptised children, with 
their parents, to recommend said children in prayet 
to God, explain to them the nature and obligations of 
and the relations which they sustain to 


General 


road 


} 1 ° 
; thei baptism, 


the chure!.”’ 
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PRAYER FOR THE INDIANS. 


One of the principal chiefs of the Cherokee nation 
has recommended to his fellow-citizens, in an address 
in the Phoenix, to set apart the Ist day of January 
as a day of fasting and prayer. The editor of that 
paper commends the subject to the attention of Chris- 
tians abroad, with a request that they, wherever they 
are, should unite with them in supplicating aid from 
the God of justice in their present crisis. We regret 
that the notice came to our cye too late for an inser- 
tion. But it is not too late for Christians to remem- 
ber the Indian in their prayers; for their's is not 
a God, prescribed toa single blessing, or who is mer- 
ciful only at seasons. Christians and Churches who 
receive the notice in season may unite in remember- 
ing their cause at the ensuing monthly concert. 

We publish this week the conclusion of the excel- 
leat “‘ address to benevolent ladies” in our country. 
Can they answer the humane design of that appeal 
better than to unite, at the call of the oppressed and 
friendless Indian, in preferring his cause at the 
throne of grace :—‘‘ Will not our Christian friends 
abroad, pray for the Cherokees?” The idea of 
their presenting petitions to Congress is of question- 
Every thing that is right, is not of 

Founded in the purest philanthropy, 


able policy. 
course proper. 


and the best of sympathies, as it is, the purpose is a | 


novel one; it would probably on that account be but 
partially pursued; and from both causes might not 


comport with the gravity of our “ grave senators.” | 


Any impolitic step of this nature, which should give 
an opportunity to some one of the Indians’ political 
enemies to throw levity upon the subject, would be 
very unlucky, and deeply regretted. There is no 
danger however in their enlisting, by an influence 
peculiar to them, the compassion and zeal of those 
with whom they have sway and respect. There may 
be no impropriety in ladies in different places appeal- 
ing collectively to the humanity, the spirit, and the 
patriotic pride, of their respective representatives 
and senators in Congress. 
no wrong in their responding to the ery of the de- 


fenceless and oppressed, by an appeal to the Supreme 


Legislator of all, that he will stretch His arm over 


them for a defence; and incline the hearts of their 
oppressors “ to fear God and work righteousness.” 
The following are the remarks of the editor of the 
Cherokee Pheonix. 
“ The peculiar situation of the uation renders the 
obseryance of such a day necessary and important. 


fh ° . . } 
The opportunity, no doubt, will be seized by those 


that feel that all aid in this interesting crisis, must 
come from above. We have before taken occasion 
to lay the subject before our readers at a distance, 
and we would now, at this time, ask, will not our 
Christian friends abroad meet at the appointed time 
and pray for the Cherokees?) We hope they will. 
The day will generally, if not universally, be obsery- 
ed by the religious people of the nation.” 
a 


Columbia College —The Hon. Wm. A. Duer, LL. 
., Judge of the Circuit Court of the State of New- 
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York, was eleeted President of Columbia College 
on Wednesday the 9th Dec. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Designs any Furtre Measures. 

[The following extract (from the Lon. Miss. Reg.) 
is from the instructions of the Church Miss. Soc. to 
| Mr. Jowett one of their missionaries to the Mediter- 
| ranean, and contains some instructing information of 
the condition of Northern Africa, with the designs 
and views of the society with regard to it. Mr. Jow- 
ett is directed to make Malta his home, the radiating 
point at present of all missionary labors on the Med- 





iterranean, and from thence to turn his attention to 
North Africa. 
situated with respect to the coast of Africa, it is the 


From this station so advantageously 


object of the society to make such researches into 
the character and condition of its people so little 
known, as may be the ground-work of future opera- 
tions for their good. ] 


Of the four great continents of the Globe, Africa 
is the lowest in the scale; and, of the four quarters of 
this Continent, the Northern is the lowest in respect 
of Christian and moral advantages. On the Eastern 
side, through Egypt and Abyssinia, somewhat seems 
likely to be accomplished: on the Western, the la- 
bors of Christian Missionaries have not been in vain 
jin the Lord: on the South, at the Cape, there has 
long been a nucleus of growing civilization and 
Christianity : but, on the North, there are these fen 
great evils, allin operation, almost without any coun- 
teracting influence: Mahommedanism—Paganism— 
Barbarism—habitual wars—slavery—alinost impene- 
trable Deserts—unknown languages—the want of 
ancient and modern history, or accounts of travel- 
lers, to guide our steps—dangerous climates—want 
of a British footing, nay, even of a European foot- 
ing, a single step bevond the Regencies of Tripoli, 
| Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. 
| Each of these evils may exist, ina great degree, in 
the other three quarters of Africa: but, from the 
North, they preseat the most combined mass of im- 





} 
| pediments to missionary undertakings. 
Yet, though there is so little to invite and so much 
to deter, in the moral aspect of these regions, there 
| . . . 7 
}has been, without ceasing, a desire, on the part of 
ithe Society, for these many vears, to effect some- 
| thing for North Africa, Its attention has been drawn 
toward this object at various times. 
{ In IS17 much curious interest was excited by Brit- 
ish travellers, and particularly Admiral Penrose, with 
| rerard to the interior, by the curious, but vague in- 
{ . . - 
timation of Mr. 
| Greaves, in 1824 visited the Regency of Tunis, but 


Christian tribes existing there. 


| from the shortness of his residence effected but little 
It is something, however, to have begun, small as 
that beginning may be. Our own minds have been 
effected by what we have heard: our purpose has 
been pl deed by what we have, though so feebly, at- 
tempted. To what then, may we be considered as 
| called in behalf of North Africa? 
Recent travellers have brought us better acquaint- 
ed with the country immediately south of Tripoli and 
bordering on the great Desert, than with the line of 
| country which stretches to the westward as far as the 
Atlantic, between Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Morocco 
to the North, and the great Desert to the South. The 
Barbary States themselves, offer many topics of re- 
\ search; but, of the district to the southward, we 
have scarcely any knowledge: yet there is reason to 
*elieve, that, in that very district will be found the 
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most promising medium of ultimately conferring in- 
tellectual and religious benefits on North Africa. 
The Committee refer to the Kabyles, or Kabayles; a 
people of whom some account will be found in an ex- 
tract from Shaw’s travels given in the Appendix to 
the Researches in Syria and the Holy Land; and in 
the Missionary Register for 1826, which last intelli- 
gence was procured by Mr. Greaves. The language 
of this people has attracted attention, and progress is 
making in the acquisition of this tongue. It will of 
course be one of your first objects in visiting North 
Africa, should you have it in your power to do so, to 
acquire the most accurate information on this point ; 
and to make the best provision for furthering a plan 
of this nature, should the Society be hereafter in a 
condition, with respect both to funds and laborers, to 
follow up such a plan. 

If it shall please God to give a prosperous journey 
to your brethren who are proceeding to Abyssinia, 
much light will be thrown, it may be re isonably ex- 
pected, on the state of that country, and the meas- 
ures to be pursued for its benefit: but, with reference 
to the work of research, as such, it may be remark- 
ed, that we have now attained sufficient Knowledge 
of the different countries round the Mediterranean, 
the case of North Africa alone excepted, to guide us 
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in all the efforts which the Society has it at present | 


in its power to make; and on this point it may be 
safely added, that its means are far beneath the open- 
ings and calls for exertion. The Society's missiona- 
ries are, however, continually bringing us better ac- 
quainted with the people among whom they sojourn ; 


and it can scarcely be too often repeated, that how- | 


ever discouraging the circumstances may be in which 


fn missionary may be placed, he is yet fulfiiling one 
important object of his mission when, by the lively 
and just exhibition of the views and feelings of the 
natives around him, he is en friends at 
home to enter with intelligence diMeculties of 
his situation. A true estimate of the state of a peo- 
ple can never be forined but by one who, in the Apos- 
tle’s sense, being sptrifual, discerneth all things. itis 
to well-informed and devout missionaries that we are 
indebted for the most full and accurate knowledge of 


bling hts 


inte the 


the state of man throughout the world, in ri spect of 


his real character and most important interests ; and 
to such men the Chureh of Christ still looks for that 
just estimate of all things around them, which may 
serve to guide its future measures in behalf of the 
unchristianized world. 

But if the work of research may now be ehiefy left 
to those who are at the same time actually eneaced in 
missionary labors, that of the Press is likely rather 
to demand increased exertion than any me 
relaxation. The state of the 
the Mediterranean is such as will probably epen, at 
no great distance of time, wider fie! ese 
lation of the products of the Pre 


isure of 


hord ‘rine on 


countries 


seen. 
The cultivation of the Matre nd Arabie lanena- 
ges isa point of importance, in reference ¢ future 


use of the Press in those countries which seem to 
stand most in need of our aid. 

The Committee will wladly see the Vj ks als cy 
prepared for the Press brought iuto as speedy cireu- 
lation as circumstances will allow. Milner’s istry 
of the Church of Christ, making five octavo volumes 
in [talian, and the Commentary on the Epistle 
Romans in Modera Gre: k, which you har ‘compiled 
from the Homilies and the chief English Commenta- 
tors, cannot be nade known, the Committee are per- 
suaded, without great benefit, under the Divine 
ing, to all who ase those respective tongues. Phe pe- 
riodical work, the Philanthropos, which vou issued in 
Greek, cannot be resumed, perhaps, asa work to be 
published at fixed periods, until the Greek depart- 
ment of the Press shall be more adequately 
ded for; the Committee would advise, therefore, that 


fo the 


bless 


provi- j 


[Jan. 


each Number should be complete in itself; and that 
the publication should be occasional, as you may 
have opportunity. 

The Committee need not urge on you and your 
brethren the advantages likely to arise from an en. 
lightened educalion of the natives of the different 
countries with which the Mission becomes connected, 
They rejoice in the good promise which Greece af. 
fords; and in the beginnings of education, both male 
and female, among the Copts in Egypt. They are 
aware, that, under present circumstances, the expec- 
tation of benefit from schools must be much qualifi- 
ed: the tone of society must be raised before enlarg- 
ed advantages can be looked for; but education hag 
a direct tendency to raise this tone. It is to a semina- 
ry of a higher order that the Committee would direct 
attention. They have ever considered Malta as a 
spot pointed out, by various advantages, for the site 
of an Institution which should have in view the pre- 
paration of native teachers for the various countries 
to which onr Mission is directed; and it is with pleas. 
ure, therefore, that they witness a growing disposi- 
tion in the local autborities there to foster wise plans 
of instruction, and that they see the germ of such an 
institution in some native youths lately brought under 
the protection of the Society. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION ov 
THL AMERICAN INDIANS, 

NO. XNIII. 


There are in our country not © few benevolent in- 
dividuals, who cheerfully admit that the ludians have 
a perfect right to the possession of their country; that 
ve are bound by treaties to defend this right; and 
that the forcible seizure and division of their lands 
would be an act of enormous injustice ; who yet sup- 
that the continuance of the Cherokees, where 
they now are, would be extremely inconvenient to 


(; rein and to the Uni 


pose 


tel States. These persons are 
inclined to think, that the inconvenience will be found 
so great.as toamount to asortof moral necessity; and 
that therefore, the sooner the Cherokees consent toa 

the better it will be for them, as well as for 
therr waite 


removal, 
"i ‘tohbors, 

y" iintance with the real state of facts would 
benevolent individuals, that they are 
en, in regard to the best manner of pro- 
the permanent ¢ vod of all parties. The in- 


happears so formidable, is altogeth- 


ice these 


rly vanish, at the very mo- 


ment w state of Georgia, and other white 
ws of the hh 


Pt the dis: 


lians, shall be inelined to do what 
osition to take the property of the 


netehb 


In cet cele ss and convert it to our own tse, 
11s to be dignified with the name of moral necessily, we 
Fe | — : : , 

. id be aware that such a doctrine subverts the very 


foundation of law and order. 

ft is urged, that if the Cherokees remain where they 
are, Georgia is deprived of a valuable portion of land 
i But this is an abuse of 
If the 
Cherokees are compelled to remove, either by physt 
cal foree, or what is called moral necessity, lhey are 
deprived of their inheritance; but if they remain, 
there is no deprivation on either side. An opulent 
landholder might as well complain, that he was de- 
prived of some excellent land, which would be very 
convenient to him, and which he expected to have 
acquired long ago for a trifle; but to his great sur- 
prise, the rightful owner refused to sell. This is @ 


in her chartered limits. 


language. Georgia is di prive d of nothing. 


species of privation to which covetous men have al- 
ways been exposed, in every part of the world. They 
cannot get all the land that lies contiguous to their 
possessions; and the larger their domains are, the 
greater inconvenicfices do they feel; for the moreex- 
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tensive their limits, the greater is the number of obsti- 
nate neighbors with whom they come into contact. 
What an inconvenient world do we live in! And 
what a calamity it is, that there should be so many of 
the poor, the weak, and the defenceless, who are in 

rpetual danger of being trodden under the feet of 
their betters! 

Thus it is that the insatiable desires of men create 
imaginary troubles. ‘The state of Georgia, exclusive 
of the Cherokee country, has only six or seven souls, 
one half of whom are blacks, to each square mile; 


that is, omitting merchants, traders, and mechanics, | 


less than one white family to two square miles of land. 


The most remote part of her chartered limits is still | 


in the rightful occupancy of the Cherokees. The 
land of this portion is far less capable of lucrative 
cultivation than the state is generally. IL speak not 
without some knowledge on the subject; and I have 
made inquiries of others. Let the representatives in 
congress from Georgia, if they are personally acquain- 
ted with the quality of the land within the Cherokee 
limits, state frankly how large a part is composed of 
mountains and barren tracts, which a Georgian would 
pronounce utterly worthless ; how large a part would 
produce but moderate crops; and how small a frac- 
tion would be considered land of very good quality. 
Let these things be stated, and it will be found that 
the Cherokee country is not by any means so valua- 
ble as has commouly been supposed. 

It can make no odds as to title, whether the soil be 


as fertile as the banks of the Ganges, or as barren as | 
the sands of Arabia; but it should be known, thatthe | 


la 


value of the property here at stake is nothing, com- 
pared with the feelings of the Cherokees; not to men- 


tion the importance of the principles to be decided. | 


Though the Cherokee country is in a healthful cli- 
mate, and is a pleasant and comfortable residence for 


the original inhabitants, the far greater part of it | 


would be left untouched for many years, if exposed 
to sale in the same manner as the public lands gene- 
rally of the United States. The interest of Georgia, 
therefore, is inconsiderable ; nor would the prosperity 
of that state be materia!ly affected, if another acre 
were never to be added to the territory now in het 
actual possession. 

it has been alleged, that great inconveniences will 
be experienced, by having an Unperium in onperio;— 
a separate, independent community surrounded by 
our own citizens. Lut in what do these frightiul 
conveniences consist? <A little pacific Community of 
Indians, living the 
their own concerns, aud treaty aliwho p 
their borders with kindness and hospitality, is surely 


in- 


aineous mountatns, atleoulnyge to 


tss ihbougu 


no very great cause ofalarm. If there were a ter ri 
tory in possession of a powerful and hostile nation 
and in the immediate vicinity of our white settlements 
where our rivals and enemies might shelter them 
selves while plotting against our peace, and where fu 


gitives from justice could find a refuge, there might 
be some reason for apprehension; though even thi 


circumstances would never excuse a violation of trea- 


ties. Butthe Cherokees can never have any interests 

fe , } ! 
adverse to our national prosperity. Th 5 have Soul- 
emnly agreed to live under our protection, and to de- 


liver up fugitives from justice. 
free navigation of their waters, 
through theis country. 
bly desire? 

But if there were an inconveni 
Sequence of there having been aboriginal inhabitan 


We have by treaty a 
Iree pa 
What more can we rease 


and a 


nce to us, as a COon- 
on this continent, how are these tohabitants to blame ? 
If we are incommoded by having a little Indian com- 
munity in the midst of us, up 

ourselves by pushing our settlements into the wilder- 
hess, in such a manner as to surround our red breth- 
ren. They did not compel us, nor allure us, nor lavite 
us, to such a course of proceeding ; and they are not 
under the slightest obligation to sive up their nation- 


we brought the evil nn 
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al existence to save us from this supposed inconven- 
| ience, though it were many times greater than it has 
ever been alleged to be. 

The dangers from au imperium in imperio are, in 
the case before us, altogether chimerical. Among 
our own citizens, we have governments within gov- 
ernments, of all sizes, from a school district upwards; 
and all sorts of corporations with limited powers. In 
Great Britain, there is a vast diversity of customs, 
rights, franchises, and exemptions, peculiar to differ- 
| ent towns, boroughs, cities, and counties, and to the 
larger divisions of the realm. Germany is almost 
| Wholly composed of smaller communities, each pos- 
sessing a limited sovereignty ; and many of them con- 
| ducting their municipal affairs according to their own 
| disgretion. But, (which is more immediately to the 
| purpose,) there have been separate communities of 
ludians, in most of the older members of our confed- 
,eracy, from the first settlement of the country; and 
| 





no disastrous consequences have followed. At the 

present day there are, in the state of New-York, sev- 
jeral small tribes of Indians, iiving under their own 
laws, and not partaking of the rights of citizens of 

the United States. They have been declared, by the 

highest legal tribunal in that state, to be “not citizens, 

but distinct tribes, or nations, living under the pro- 
tection of the government.”’ The opinion of Chan- 
| cellor Kent, which [| never saw till all the preceding 
(numbers were in the priater’s hands, supports the 
| positions which | endeavored to establish, in the ex- 
amination of treaties. Yet the state of New-York 
does not appear to suffer, from having permitted these 
tribes to remain on their own land; to hold it in com- 
mon; fo remain exempt from taxes, military duty, 
and every kind of public burden; and to sustain @ 
qualified sovereiguty, though surrounded by white 
neighbors. 


if the time shall ever arrive, when these sovereign- 
tics may become extinct to the mutual advantage of 
the Indians and whites, the manner of bringing about 
such a change will demand the efforts of the most dis- 
interested men in our country, and the counsels of 
the wisest. In the mean time, let us hear the advice 


of Chancellor hent on the subject. 


“When the time shall arrive for us to break down the 
pai no wall between us and them, aud to annihilate the 
poliucal existence of the I ins as nations and tribes, [ 
trust weshall act faulty a explicitly, and endeavor to ef- 
ectit with the full knowledge and assent of tne Indians 
themselves, and with the most scrupulous regard to their 
weakan sand pie} es, and with the entire approba- 


i= 


I ani satis- 


ales, 
fied “ l be red by prudence 
head thats nwa ¢ lise W aoe poquircad by pru ’ 
rind we 1 be nit COSSAl conscience § 


not only for 


sake, but for the i | viiow of our jusuce 2’ —Johnson's 
| Report's, vol. XxX, p. 717 
The learned jurist wes speaking of the sinall tribes 
iu the state of New-York, whose domains are now re- 
stricted by their own cousent to tracts of a few miles 
square, and whose numbers are reduced to a few hun- 
dreds. These tribes, having resigned many attributes 
of sovere raty which the Cherokees still re tain, and 
living in the mid tofa crowded population, may pos- 
iblv find it for theiv interest to abdicate the sove- 
reignty which stillremaius tothem. In such an event, 
the chancellor lads it down as indispensable, that the 
'eovernment of New-York should ‘cndeavor to effect 


it full hnowledge and assent of the 
baci themsels Lisis is, indeed, one of the first 


a mica W ld be obeyed by an upright and 
howorable mind; but how much more imperative is it 


in the case of the Cherokee who number thousands 
fur the hundreds of Oneidas and Senecas ; who have 
a sufficient territory in which they can secure them- 
selves, under the prote cting laws of the United States, 
from molestation ou the part of the whites; who have 
own, suited to their 


wauts; and who 


= 
’ 
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a regular government of theu 


their condition una thei 


habits, 
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have their relations with the United States distinctly 
marked and defined by yarious treaties. If, however, 
the Cherokees can be persuaded, by fair and honest 
arguments, that they will be gainers by giving up 
their sovereignty, either now or fifty years hence, let 
their consent be obtained. Let them always be made 
to feel, that they are free agents ;—not in such a sense 
as the traveller is free, when he delivers up his purse 
with a pistol at his breast ;—but as truly free as any 
man, or body of men, who make a contract under 
the protection of law, and on terms of perfect rect- 
procity. The Cherokees should, especially at this 
junctare, be again assured, that they stand behind 
the shield of the law,—/he supreme law of the land,— 
which, ina government like ours, should afford a de- 
fence vot less perfect, and certainly much more cqn- 
venient, than could be afforded by a cordon of 150,000 
bayonets, or a wall of adamant from the earth to the 
skies. 

The chancellor says also, that this change should 
be effected (if at all) ‘with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to the weaknesses and p»:judices” of the Indians. 
He would not justify the use of cold and unfeeling 
language, such as, “‘ Indians must always retire from 
the march of civilization. It is in vain to attempt to 
save them.”’ He would much sooner lament the frauds 
and impositions which have veen practised upon them 
by profligate and interested white men, and the defi- 
ciency of benevolent feeling towards them on the part 
of many, who would by no means tolerate fraud or 
oppression. Justice requires that it should be said, 
however, that most of the legislatures of the older 
states framed laws for the protection of Indians, with 
a most benevolent regard to their good, and on the 
genuine principles of Christianity. 

The Chancellor says again, that the change should 
be cilected ‘‘ with the entire approbation of the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” This change, be it 
remembered, had reference to the little tribes in the 
state of New-York. Yet the highest law character in 
the state, delivering an opinion before the Senate, 
sitting as the highest court of law in the state, did not 
apprehend an impeachment for sacrificing State 


Rights, when he declared, that if an arrangement | 


should be made on this subject, it should be made 
** with the entire approbation of the government of the 
Uniled States.” And the Senate, consisting of thirty 
members, or more, from all parts of the state, sup- 
ported the reasoning of the chancellor, with but a 
single dissenting vote. How differenta spirit is here, 
from that which prevails in Georgia! 

At the close of the paragraph which I have quoted, 
the chancellor recommends this course, not only as 
the most prudent course, and ‘nol only for conscience 
sake, but for the reputation of our justice.” Whoever 
fears God. or regards man;—-whoever possesses an 
enlightened conscience and feels his accountability 
to his Maker, or wishes to deserve the respect and 
confidence of good men, and the gratitude of after 


times ;—such a man, says this learned judge in effect, | 


will take heed that he deals kindly and justly by the 
Indians. . “te 
Hamilton, who is now admitted by all parties to 
have been an illustrious statesman, und to have felt 
deeply for the honor of his country, said respecting 
treaties, that they are “ contracts with foreign nations 
which have the foree of law, but derive it from the 


obligations of good faith.” [Federatist, No. 75.] He | 


reckoned, as amone the qualifications of those who 
were to make treaties, “a nice and uniform sensibility 
lo national character.” These qualifications he expect- 
ed to find, in men selected by the legislatures of the 
several States, as representatives of the worth, the 
dignity, and the character of the country, in the high- 
est branch of our national legislature. — ° 
It is one of the most encouraging signs of the pres- 
ent tines, that public men are made to feel their ac- 
countability to the public, and their obligation to 


bring thelr measures of state within the rules of pri- 
vate morality. I speak on a large scale, and not 
with reference to a single country, much less in re. 
gard to a single administration. This demand of ao. 
countability will ultimately be made by the people of 
every country; and if rulers, whether kings or presi- 
dents, parliaments or congresses, perpetrate acts in 
their public character, which would be perfidious ina 
private man, they will be pronounced guilty ; and, in 
cases of great importance, if thus pronounced guilty 
by the voice of dispassionate and intelligent meu 
their names will be consigned to infamy. 

The great principles of morality are immutable. 
They bind nations in their intercourse with each other 
as well as individuals. On this point I must be indul. 
ged witha quotation from Chancellor Kent’s Com. 
mentaries : 


“ We ouglit not therefore to separate the science of pub- 
lic law fiom that of ethics, nor encourage the dangerous 
suggestion, that governments are not as strictly bound by 
the obligations of truth, justice, and hamanity, in relation 
to other powers, as they are in the management of their 
own local concerns. States, or bodies politic, are to be 
considered as moral persons, having a public will capable 
and free to do rightand wrong, inasmuch as they are col- 
lections of individuals, each of whom carries with him, 
into the service of the community, the same binding law 
of morality and religion, whieh ought to control his con- 
duct in private life.’—Vol. i, p. 2. 


“The law of nations, so far as it is founded on prinei- 
ples of natural law, is equally binding in every age, and 
upon all mankind. Bat the Christian nations of Europe, 
and their descendants on this side of the Atlantic, by the 
vast superiority of their attainments in arts, and science, 
food commerce, as well as in policy and government; 





and, above all, by the brighter light, the more certain 
‘truths, and the more definite sanctions, which Christianity 
has communicated to the ethical jurisprudence of the an- 
cient-, have established a law of nations peculiar to them- 


selves."—p. 3. 

Christianity, then, is the basis of the present law of 
nations. 

Another learned judge has receutly declared, on a 
public and solemn occasion, that Christianity is a part 


of the common law. 


“ One of the beautiful boasts of our municipal juvispra- 
dence is, that Christianity is a part of the common law, 
from which ittsecks the sanctions of its rights, and by 
Which tendeavors to reguiate its doctrines, And, not- 
Withstanding the specious objection of one of out distin- 
vuished statesmen, the boast is as true as it is beautiful. 
Phere never has been a period, in which the common los 
Cid not recoenize Christianity as l wre at its foundations.” — 


Judge Story’s Inaugural Discourse, p. 20. 


If Christianity is the basis of the law of nations and 
of the common law of the United States, it surely ts 
not out of place, though it should be uunecessary, to 
remimd our lawgivers and judges, that one of the 
great maxims of Christianity, for the regulation of in- 
tercourse among men, is, that we should do lo others 
| whatever we would desire that they, in like circumstan- 
ces, should do lo us. Let the people of Georgia, and 
the people of the United States, seriously reflect, 
whether they should be willing to receive the saine 
treatment with which the Cherokees are threatened. 
Would they be content to go into exile, or to come 
under the laws of a foreign state, with the studied 
premonition that they could be neither witnesses, NOF 
| parties, in a court of justice? Let the appeal be 
| made to conscience ; and unless the conscience be 
{buried under impenetrable ignorance, or seared as 


with a hot iron, the auswer cannot be doubtful. 
Wirixciam Pens. 





CIRCULAR.—( Concluded from p. 493.) 
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It appears then that measures are fast ripening 
if put in execution, are to exterminate the Indians. 
they remain where they are, and the laws of the differeat 
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states are permitted to be extended over them, and their 
lands divided among the whites, intoxication, quarrels, 
and unrestrained oppressions, will soon change them to 
vagabonds and ensure their final extinction, Should thev 
be driven to the west, a fate no less cruel awaits them 
there, where they lose even the last sad hope of reposing 
from their oppressions in the sepulchres ol their fathers, 
and beneath their native soil. 

But why should this deed of infamy and shame be per- 
petrated before the nations of the earth, and in the face of 
high Heaven? Are the people who claim the Indians’ coun 
iry innecd ol land? they have more than they can possibly 
occupy, for a hundred years to come. Has not our gov- 
ernment power to prevent thisdeed! If our government 
has not power to fulfil its treaties, it would be a most hu- 
miliating fact thus to be exposed before the nations of the 
earth. Bat our president is empowered hy the constitu- 
tion to issue his proclamation forbidding any such en- 
croachmemts asare threatened, and if this is disregarded, 
he has power by his sole authority, to command the whole 
military force of our nation, to protect and sustain the In- 
dian iv his rights. 

Can any difficulty or danger arise from allowing this 
small remnant of a siugular and peculiar race to exist in 
the midst of us?) Why should they not stand, the cher- 
ished relic of antiquity, protected and sustained in their 
cights, and becoming a free and christian people, under 
their own laws aud government? Can the millions of 
our nation fear any evil from their numbers or their pow- 
er? Can any thing be feared bat that their helplessness 
should be made the prey of the avaricious and the un- 
principled ? 

But they are beginning to be oppressed and threatened, 
and when they have looked for protection and help it has 
been refused. Already we begin to hear them lamenting, 

that they must leave their home, their country, the land 
of their fathers, and all that ts dearest to them on earth. 
Ata late Indian council, after having been told by the 
agent of our government, that they no longer could be 
protected, the head chieftain thus replics in the simple 
language of sorrow and reproach— 

“We do not wish to sell our binds andtemove. This 
Jand onr Great Father above gave us. We stand on it. 
We stood on it before the white man came to the edge of 
the American land. We stand on it still. It belongs to 
us. It belongs to no one in any place but ourselves. Our 
land is no borrowed lund. White men came and sat down 
here and there and every where around us. When they 
wished to buy land of us, we have had good councils to- 
gether, The white man always said ‘the land is vours— 
itis yours.” We have always been the true frieads of the 
American people. We have not spoiled the least thing 
belonging to an American. Although it) has been thus, 
avery different talk is now sentto us. We are told, that 
the King of Mississippi is about to extend his laws over 
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us. Weare distressed. Our hands are not strong. We 
are asmall people ; we do not kaow much. The hing of | 
Mississppi has strong arms, many warriors, and much | 
Knowledge. He is about to lay his laws upon us; we are | 
distressed. 

Colonel Ward (the agent) knows we have just begun | 
to build new houses, and make new fields, and to pue- | 
chase iron, and setup blacksmith’s shops with our anre- 
ity, We have some schools, we have begun to learn, and | 
we have begun to embrace the gospel. We are like an| 
infant so high, (here the chief bowed and extended bis | 
hand as low as his knee,) who bas just begun to walk. 
Soitis with us. We have just begun te rise and go. 
And our great father who sits tn the white house savs to 
uw—Unless you go youder, (pointing to the west) the 
white man will extend his laws over vou. We do not 
say his words are lies—we believe they are true. We 
respect them as sacred. But we ave distressed. Ob that 
our great Father would love us! Oh that the King of 
Mississippi would love us!’ 

It cannot but seem a matter of grief and astonishment, 
that such facts exist in ‘his country; ina nation blessed | 
with wealth, and power, and laws, and religion; and 
Whose possessions reach from ocean to ocean. 


to 











L Bat hu 
miliating as is the reflection, the Indians must peris fh, une 
less their destruction can be averted by a most decided 
and energetic expression of the wishes and feclings of a 
christian nation, addressed to the Congress now assem- 
Ling, and which is soon to decide their doom. 

Have not then the females of this country some duties | 
devolving upon them ia relation to this helpless race ’ 


5 


11 
They are protected from the blinding influence of party 
spirit, and the asperities of political violence. ‘They have 
nothing to do with any struggle for power nor any right 
to dictate the decisions of those that rule over them.— 
But they may /eel for the distressed, they may stretch out 
the supplicating hand for them, and by their prayers, 
strive to avert the calamities that are impending over 
them. It may be, that female petitioners can lawluily be 
heard, even by the highest rulers of our land. Way may 
we not approach and supplicate that we and our dearest 
friends may be saved from the awful curses denounced 
on all who oppress the poor and needy, by Him, whose 
anger isto be dreaded more than the wrath of man; 
who can “blast us with the breath of his nostrils,’ and 
scatter our hopes like chaff before the storm. It may be 
this will be forhidden ; yet still we remember the Jewish 
princess, who being sent to supplicate for a nation’s life, 
was thus reproved for hesitating even when death stared 
herin the way. “If thou altogether hold thy peace at 
this time, then shall deliverance arise from another place ; 
but thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed ;’" aud 
who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a cause as this? 

To woman, it is given to administer the sweet charities 
of life, and to sway the empire of affection; and to her it 
nviy also be said, “ whe knoweth whether thou art come 
to the kingdom for such a cause as thts ?” 

In the days of chivalry, at the female voice, thousands 
of lances would have been laid in rest to proteet the help- 
But these are days of literature, re- 
finement, charity and religion, and may we not appeal 
to nobler champions, than chivalry could boast ? Will 
the liberal and refined, those who are delighted with the 
charms of eloqueuce and poetry ; those who love the le- 
gends of romance, and the records of antiquity; those 
who eelebrate and admire the stern virtues of Roman 
warriors and patriots; will these permit such a race to 
be swept from the earth !—a nation who have emerged 
from the deepest shades of antiquity ; whose story, and 
whose wild and interesting traits are becoming the theme 
of the poet and novelist; who command a native elo- 
quence unequalled for pathos and sublimity ; whose stern 
fortitude and unbending courage, exceed the Roman re- 
nown?) Willihe naturalist, who laments the extinction 
of the mammoth race of the forest, allow this singular 
and interesting species of the jwman race to cease from 
the earth?) Will those who boast of liberty, and feel 
their of freedom and their 
country, will they permitthe free and noble Indian to be 
driven from his native land, orto crouch and perish under 
j And those whose hearts 
and turn with detightfal 


less and oppressed. 


breasts throb at the name 


the ot oppression ? 
thrill at the magic sound of home, 
remembrance to the woods and the valleys of their child. 
hood and youth, will they allow this helpless race to be 
forced for ever fi blessed scenes, and to look 
back upon them wi ! 

You who gather t 
and rejoice in their future hopes and joys, will you forget 
is children too, and would as 
’ And, while 
h trea with 


scourze 


om suel 


th braless 


regret and des} air 
 vouthfal group around yout fireside 


thatthe poor Indian loves | 
bitterly mourn over all therm blasted hopes 
surrounded by su 
dread and awe these fearful words of Him, who thus for- 
bids the viol nee, and records the m tled 
who either as individuals, ov as mations, shall oppress the 
lic ly and helpless, 

* Thou shalt not vex tle 


unread blessings, ponder 


" ' 
iction of those, 


stranger nor oppress him, for ye 


were stranvers inthe land. Uf thou afPict them, and they cry 
at all anlo me, / we / urel he ” their cru; and my wrath 
é h ll wa hot, ajd / I ? il Lill onowi }, tle sword, and your 


. a ; ; ” 
wives Shall he widows, and vour children futheriess. 


P. S. Should the facts alluded to in the preceding be 
doubted, they can be fully substantiated by consulting the 


and the state- 


1 William 


many of the most distinguished 


, ’ ? 
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He 


‘mead by 


ments made aud si 
philanthropists of our country, which are to be tuund ta 
the recent numbers of our | ubotic prints. 


This communication was written and sent abroad by 
the female hasd. Let every woman who peruses it, ex- 
ert that influence in society, which falls within her lawful 
province, and endeavor by every suitable expedient to in- 
terest the feelings of her friends, relatives and acquatt- 
ances, in behalf of this people, that ave ready to perish. 
A few weeks must decide this interesting aud important 
question, and after that time, sympathy and regret will all 
be in vain. 
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— = names and example to aid its benevolent object, they 
Poetry. would carefully avoid all appearance of reproach to those 
other respectable citizens who honestly differ fiom them 
From the Token, for 1830. in Opinion. 
THE LEAF. A MEMBER OF THE Society; 
BT S. G. GGODRICH. Mr. Waitixc—The present crisis in the condition of 
It came with spring’s soft sun and showers, the American Indians, is known to every individual ig 
Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers ; this community. The justice of their claim to the lauds 
It flourished on the same light stem, now in their possession, is acknowledged hy every one 
It drank the same clear dews with them, who has the least sense of justice; and I have been sur. 
The crimson tints of summer morn prised at the apathy which prevails among our citizens 
That gilded one, did each adorn. on this subject—a subject involving interests dear to every 
The breeze that whispered light and brief lover of his country, humanity, and justice. Lam happy 
To bud and blossom, kiss’d the leaf; to perceive that in New-York, and some other places 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, public meetings have been called to take preparatory 
The bud and blossom trembled too. steps to petition Congress in behalf of this injured and 
, ‘ oppressed people ; aud shall we be mute spectators of 
But its companions pass’d away, what is passing! Shall we not rather come forward and 
And left the leaf to lone decay, lend our efforts to rescue them from destruction, and our 
The genile gales of spring went by, country from infamy and disgrace? What is done myst 
The fruits and flowers of summer die, be done quickly ;—and I would therefore inquire, through 
The autumn winds swept o’er the hill, the columns of your journal, whether it is not desirable 
The winter’s breath came cold and chill. that a meeting of our citizens be called, to take into con- 
The teaf now yielded to the blast, sideration this important subject Disa 
And on the rushing stream was cast. : 
Sem te Ae dase bar yn DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 
And whirled and eddied wearily, ; 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, — Extract of a letter to the editor of the Religious fntelli- 
And slumber’d in the ocean's breast. gencer, dated Winchester, Va. Dec. 15, 1829. 


Dear Sirn—Wishing to add a mite to aid the benevolent 


in sending a missionary to assist in the Greek schools, 
my Wife Elizabeth sends five dollars, which you will be 
pleased to hand over to Mr. Daggett, the Treasuer, for 
the ladies’ society of your place. IL sincerely hope the so- 
ciety will meet with eucouragement in so heaven-born an 
enterprise, and be made to see the pleasure of the Lord 
prosper through their instrumentality, and the suu of right 
eousvess atise and shine in meridian glory, over the long 
enslaved, but, we trust, the now emancipated, laad of 


Thus life begins—its morning hours, 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers— 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 

As wither’d and as lost as they. 

Beneath the parent roof we meet 

Tn joyous groups, and gaily greet 

The golden beams of love and light, 

That kindle to the youthful sight. 

But soon we part, and one by one, 

Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 





One gentle spirit seeks the tomb, Msreece. 

His brow yet fresh with childiood’s bloom —— 

Another treads the paths of lame, INSTALLATION, 

And barter's pe ice lo Wlu a ame 5 Ou the 23d ult. the Rev. Llornatio A P ARSONS WAS in- 
Anothet sull tt mm; ts fuitune S Wave 9 baa | tlled Pastor of the Conere i 58 ional chareh und society 
And secking wealth, secures a grave, | f Novth Milford, (O: age.) The jatroductory prayer by 
The last grasps yet the brittle thread— the Rev. Mr. Mead, of Middlebury: tine sermon, from I 
Though friends are goue and joy is dead, Vin. iv. 15, by the Rev. Prof. Fitch, D. D. of New Ha- 
Sull dares the dark and frettul tide, ven; the conse: rating praver by the Rev. Mr Siebbins, 
And clutches at its power and pride, fot West Haven; tie charge by the Rev. Mr. Swift, of 
Till suddeaty lie waters sever, 1 Derby > the address to the ch we hy and congregation by 
And like the leaf he sinks for ever. fthe Rev. Mr. Plawes, of Wo dinidge ; and the couclu- 


eon 4 i 


ee , liart pweayes by the Rev. Mr. Pe ting ul, of Salem. 
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TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. —_—— 

. : . . tt ie Pe 

Mr. Epitor—t nderstandiig a report to be prevalent _ NOTICE. 

that the committee, appointed to obtain subscribers to the | Phe Course of Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by 
mt ° . alk ° | at ! ° = a 

constitution of the Temperance Society, keep a list of | Dr. Murdock, wil 

these who do not subscribe 5 it may be for the interest of or lock, in the basement story of the Meeting Louse ot 


the society to state, that the report is not true. The ex- | 
> | 

| 

' 


| commence on Tuesday evening, at six 


the third socicty. 


ecutive commitice have never authorized such a measure } 

and (as I have ascertained ou enquiry) no one of the The monthly meeting of ihe Temperance Society of the 

iting commitice has he pt such a list | astern Distisict of New Tlaven ce uulv, will be held at 
; The object of the visiting couimmitiee is to ascertain iga} North Laven, ou Tuesday, the Sib inst. at 10 o'clock 

civil and courteous Haver, WOW tiaey of our « td re | A.M. xy 

willing to enter into au assoc bation to disc ourage the 


. . . . , satates : 
of distilled spirits, except as a wedicine. ‘The society, | . : ] 
from the expericuce of other places, believe this to be Letters received al the Ojice of the Religious Iutelligen- 








om of the most effectual measures that has ever been | cer during the week ending Dee. 3v, 152Y. 
ndoptec ‘hee » fi i] . ~ . . : . 
at ™ rh an = i utul evilof intemperance. And J. Smedley, Joho Calvin. Livingston LH. Smith, Almoa 
*1ts c > , . - “ ri * “Wa. ' ya ' . 
* pralag nends feel much encowaged fou the number Merwin, Goodwin & Co. Noa Cooley, Nathaniel ©. 
ol our first citizens who have been willing to lend 1 Lo .ate sii 
Cannes €9. én " rear re ngs are = a a 
MS. ww) Veadvance; N250, i/ not paid in three ise—Jeents who are uccountable fur six or more copes, 
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